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should be made at once. If only the materials are collected
and safely stored, the work of comparison can be done at
any time hereafter ; it may even be reserved for future ages.
But no doubt much might be lost by thus postponing inde-
finitely the examination of the facts accumulated by observers
in the field. For a comparison of facts observed in different,
sometimes in widely sundered, parts of the world often reveals
a striking similarity between them which probably escaped
the observer, because his attention was rightly concentrated
on one particular part of the field, and he had neither the
leisure nor the opportunity to notice similar facts elsewhere.
The detection of these similarities usually suggests a question
which it is desirable to put to workers in the field ; and the
question in turn may direct the attention of field-workers to
points which they had hitherto overlooked, but which, on
investigation, may turn out to be of the utmost importance,
opening up a novel and fruitful line of research of which the
observer might not have dreamed before. On this ground
it is very desirable that the work of sifting and comparing
anthropological materials should not be deferred, but should
be carried on as far as possible simultaneously with the work
of observation in the field. This is possible, because the work
of comparison need not be done by the same men who observe
the facts ; indeed, it may often be done better by others,
since it calls for the exercise of different faculties, which are
not always possessed even by a keen and accurate observer.
A good observer is not necessarily a good theorist, and con-
versely a good theorist may be a very bad observer. Here, as
elsewhere in science, a division of labour and an intelligent
co-operation of the labourers are the best guarantees of effi-
ciency. Thus in anthropology at the present day, while the
most urgent need is the exact observation of races as yet but
little affected by European influence, there is still room for
the student at home side by side with the observer in the
field. They should work into each other's hands, the one
observing and recording, and the other sifting and comparing
the records, marking the similarities or contrasts which he
detects between them, and questioning the observer accord-
ingly. Thus labouring together in harmony, they will best
contribute to the advancement of anthropology. The work